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Awareness and acknowledgement of stress-related 
overeating ard loss of control tendencies nay facilitate subsequent 
welaht less efforts, provided that altarna*ive stress-coping 
resources are available tc aid adjustffent tc major life changes. 
College students with weight ccnfierns, particularly these susceptible 
to "mood" eating and binge episodes, may have a restricted range of 
activities which provide positive reinforcement. Overweight students 
in a behavioral weight-control program reported less enjoyment of 
pleasant activities than normal-weight classroom control subjects, 
Festrictive dieting tendencies were positively correlated with 
frequency/en jcyability ratings of socially-related pleasures, and 
negatively correlated with f reguency/enioyability ratings of 
non-social pleasures. There is an ambiguous relationship between the 
amcunt and variety of pleasurable activities and subsequent bcdy 
weight fluctuations. (Author) 
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Vulnerability to Streas Kolated Overeating: 
iVn Examiaatioji of the l-requein:y and Enjoyability of 
Pleasant Activities Kxpor icuccd by Co] Ifj-c. StudoiUH with V/eight Conct-rns 

ft 

. ^ Recent systematic clinical investigations of the relapse patterns of 
p:jr ticipants in weight control progranis have revealed many instances of over 
eating among "regainers," whicli appear to be related to emotional "mood" 
states and/or social pressures (Leon & Chamberlain, 1973a & \>\ Rosenthal, 
Marx, & Adams, 1979; Setty, 1979), Jackson and Hawkins (Note 1) have specu- 
la Led, on the basis of some preliminary data, that awareness and acknowledge 
iiitnt of stress related overeating and loss of control tendencies may facili- 
tate subsequent weight loss efforts, provided that alternative stress-coping 
resources are available to aid adjustment to major life changes. In this 
report we search for these elusive stress-coping resources that might serve 
to "innoculate" the "mood" eater from stress related overeating, 

L^.vinsohn's (19 74) behavioral theory of depression provided the con- 
ceptual tramework for this preliminary study. There Is a well-reoogni;?ed 
relationship betwetm depres.^^ed mood ar.d of appetite leading to weight 

loss. Paykel (1977), howevor, in his corri^lational study of patterns of 
appetite .:tuui^^.i in 220 clinically de)>r(.'f'.sed men and W(^men found that al- 
tluuigli nppetit.e wa:* decreased i oi UhZ (with du additional 20/' shcowlng "n(^ 
cIkiu^U'") I for ]hZ apjunito was jncreased. 'I'he depressed overeaters wore 
d is t iiiguishini ^^y biMnj', exc 1 us i • c 1 v iemale, and mc^re mildlv depressed, with 
neurotic iMiher than )\''ychut ic syiaja eina to I i)};y . Similarly, in a iaboiatory 
.Hial<^}Vu' study K.ly, (a>uikasian, Kriv'-.t Blanciuird (1979) found that "re- 
strained" **jmale subjectr^ (i.^*., th.^se with r e.s i r i c t i v e diet.ir.j; tendencies) 
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In tluj tlopruiJBcd mood iiuluctioii cmul i l ioti .lU' iiiorf ir.iiuly buL roporLcd iust; 
deprcssioa than did thuir uarustiaiued couiiterpaits. Since Lewinsohn's theory 
has postulated a low ratu of rcsponsu-conL ingont positivG reinforcement as 
an eliciting stimulus for deprosslvo behavior, we doclded to investigate 
whether college students with weight concerns and restrictive dieting tenden- 
cies, particularly those susceptible Lo mood eating (Jackson & Hawkins, Note 
1) , would differ in the anount or variety of positive reinforcement obtained, 
particularly for behaviors other than eating. Self-reported frequency and 
cnhoyability ratings of pleasant activities might serve as an index of the 
adequacy of an individual's repertoire of coping resources, to which Pearlin 
& Schooler (1978) have shown degree of vulnerability to stress to be in- 
versely related. 

A perusal of the research Uterature (Hawkins, 1977) revealed that the 
major psychological theories for explaining overeating in non-deprived humans 
(i.e., where "psychological craving" rather tliau pliysicilogical hunger pre- 
domlnatus) have emphasized the importance of' supersensitivity to external 
food-relatod st imuli (Schacter, 1971), or ihc difficulty in inhibiting ovur- 
Icarned eating responses (e.g., tauUy "brakes" leading to larger sized meals). 
Tho possible importance of iiidividual differences in the number of activities 
that are potentially reiu forcing, the availability of reinforcements in the 
environment, or the overall amount of reinforcement (pleasures) obtained, has 
not been studied with relation to coguitivi; and personality correlate;-, of 
dlctinj; and weight concern. 

A preliminary finding from the evaluation of our behavioral weight con- 
trol pror.ram al.so providi-d .-in inipciu:; for lUia i nves i ir.ation . Overall weight 
loss percentage wati » i>-;n i f iraiiL 1 y correlati-ci (r .31, p4.0J) with the- total 
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score on a pilot instrument, the Picasure Questionnaire , developed by clinical 
researchers at the Baylor School of Medicine (Gotto ct al,, Note 2). This 

serendipitous ilnding matched our clinical futultions; one module in the 
U» 1\ Psychological Weight Control Program focused upon the importance of 
the client's learning to increase the frequency of plea^siirable non-food- 
related activities as a substltutu for stress related eating. Our clinical 
impression has been that clients who add such substitute pleasurable activi- 
ties to their life styles (particularly aerobic activities) report improved 
mood, motivation, and overall response to treatment and resistance to relapse* 

The aim of the present study was to determinp the psychometric proper- 
ties of this Pleasure Questionnaire (Pg) through a construct validation study 
using a clinical sample of ovorwcir.ht studonts and a normal weight compari- 
son sample. Of particular importance amonij the other measures available in 
this construct validation was the 1-owiusohn Pleasant Kvents Schedule (Mac- 
Phillamy & Lewinsohn, 1976). 

Tlie specific predictions to be tested were: 

(1) The revised, Internally consistent: Pleasure Questionnaire would 
yield significant correlations with the appropriate subscales of the Pleasant 
Events Scliedule (PES) (i.e., tluiso subsi^alet. measuring the frequency and en- 
joyabillty of spclal and non-socially related pleasant activities), 

(2) Overwcir.ht subj^^cts In the clinic sample would obtain significantly 
lowor scores on thu PQ scale than would subjects in the normative classroom 
saiiiple. 

(3) Doth ovt^rwel^ht subjt^cts and normal wclj'.lit 'Vustraincd** subjects; 
would rt'p.^rt lower cnjoyabiliiy ratings few activities other than eating, 
as well as an overall drcrtMse in (lie ainoinit of re I nforcomtMit obtained. 
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(4) Subjects with teuUencitJS £ov iitruss loiaUtul overeating or binge 
episodes would report lower scores on the various pleasure scales (PQ and 
PES). 

(5) Subjects reporting higher irequonciuii of engaging in pleasant 
activities, and more enjoyment trom them, would lose more weight during the 
one mouth period subsequent to completing the survey, regardless of the num- 
ber of major life changes reported in the preceding month. Subjects suscep- 
tible to mood eating who also report many recent life changes and lower frc- 
quency/enjoyability ratings for pleasant events should not lose weight during 
this fOllov;-up mouth. 

Method 

Subjects 

IVo .samples of college undorp.raduatos nnd j'rnduatcs of varying body weight 
participated In thia study. The first sample i;or.iprlsed l/iO clients (121 fe- 
males 19 mnlt's) who participated in the Psychological Weight Control Program 
at the University of Texas at Austin Student Health Center. Each client had 
participated in one of twelvi broad-spectrum behavioral grouos conducted be- 
tween Soptcmber, 1976 and Duceiuber, 1973. Prclmlnary follow-up data was 
gathered during the spring Si-mcstcr of 1979 (^etty, 1979). The second 
sample contained 163 lemal.s and 53 males from t\w second author's abnormal 
psychology class, who comploLod tlie questionnaires foe extra course cicdit. 
P-.dy weight percent.igos Vv-ero calculated as a deviation percentapo from tho 
desir:ihle weight for mulva or foni.iU's wifn a ^medium bod> frame (Metropolitan 

fnsuranci' Cionpany, IVV); I I r sho iin , 1970). Tlu-mmn pfrcfiU cxcesfi 
wi-li;ht for maU-s in liu- rl" . i\ ;..iT,)I.' was '-7.7 .uTc.Mit, wl.ilu fonaJ.-.; av- r- 
ar.fd A.'.. 6 prrrent owiuviyAil. Only i ijc \aMiK-n ami viy.Ui mvn in th(> flas;4- 
Toon -lample, by conipa r i son , wrr .it lr.i:;t porcrat nvrn.'.- i !i L . 
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ProccJuro 

Subjects in both samples received a packet of qucHtiotmaires which included ' 
a Heiyht-Weight Survey (Hawkins, unpublivShoU) eliciting information nbout 
•current hcjight ami weight and. uther demographic information. Cliunts rj- 
'cciving behavioral treatment for weight loss completed the questionnaires 
during the "baseline" week prior to the start of the program. The packet con- 
tained the 2';-item "Pleasure Questionnaire" (Cotto, et al., Note 2), which 
was constructed to assess .the amount of enjoyment f,lven by each of .the acti- 
vities listed (Table 1). Additional measures administered to both samples 
included the Restraint Scale (Herman & Polivy, 1975; Herman, Polivy, Threl- 
keld, & Munic, 1978), which measures restrictive dieting tendencies, and the 
Blnt^c scale (Hawkins & Clement, in press). 

The subjects in the classroom sample also completed the Negative Self- 
Image Scale (Hawkins & Clement, in press), which is a measure of dissatis- 
faction with woight-reiaLed appearance, the Life Events Scale (Price & Price, 
:97A), and the Pleasant livenLH Schedule (MacPhillamy & Lewinsohn, 1976), The 
Pf.S is a self-report questionnaire composed of J20 items describing everyday 
pU-asani or rewarding events . Thrst- items are rated both with respect to 
their frequency and their subjective enjoyability over the preceding 30 days 
(M.ui'hillamy ^ Lcwinsohn, 1'3 76). For tlie.se preliminary analyses, "frequency," 
"enjoyability," and "f rffjuoni.-y X tiijoyab i 1 i ty" product scores were derived 
for the following', scales; (1) tiie "T" .scale, which measures the general ten- 
dency io report activity an-i to report events a.s beinr, enjoyable (corrected 
for social desirability r> Siiond in;;) ; (2) Socially reJated pleasant activity 
.•;c.ilci- (conslHting of separate scales tor the " f re(|U(. ncy" of engaging in so- 
cially related pleasant c-veiits, the "enjoyability" of them, and the pruduct 

r 
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scoru); and (3) the Non-socially relutud pleasant activity scales (con- 
iiisting of separate scales for thu "frequency, " "cnjoyability," and product 
acores). Note that MacPhillaray i Lowinaohu (1976) originally recommended 
treating the social/nou-social pUiasant cvfiits ycaies aa a single, bipolar 
dimension. In the present study, however, these scales are separated into 
two unipolar dimensions. 

• In addition to completing these questionnaires, subjects in the class- 
room sample reported their weight one month later, thus yielding a pros- 
pective measure of weight change. 

Results 

Interna l consistency and vali d ation of the Pl easure Qu es tionnaire 

The internal consistency of the 27-item Pleasure Questionnaire (Py) was 
satisfactory for an experimental instvument (Cronbach's "alpha" = .84, for 
the classroom sample). A stepwise multiple regression analysis (Lie et al., 
1975) next was performed lo e.stablLsh the relationship between this criterion 
measure and the several subsi:aies of the Pleasant Events (PES). Table 2 
provides descriptive statistics £ur the regression of PQ scores on these 
predictor variables for the cla^;sroom sample. The value for this regres- 
sion was .25, adjusted for sample sii:e and the number of predictors. "T-scale" 
score (i.e., the general tendency to report activities as pleasurable, corrected, 
tor social desirability) accounted for (p^C.OOl) of the variance in PQ 

•scores; cht; subsci^le mensuring the enjoycibility of social pleasures added 4% 

(p<.001), wlille the reportt-d frequency of t-ngaj^inr, in socially related acti- 
ve 

vitLcs accounted tor Llie riTM i ii i 2"' nt e.\|i lai nab 1 e v.iriance (p<.025). 

Additional tlatn from n d i t t (.-riMU simp If of 90 uinlerj',r<iduatos showed the 
J'Q s -ale to be uncortelatetl \.iLh ciLlicr lUi: Beck Pt'p M':;>; i on Jnvenlory (r = -.04) 
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or thu J^*aag Depression Scalu (r - .00). « 

Frum the results of thckie analyses, ihv PQ total score appears to measure 
general ratings of enjoyability of pleasant activities, but reflects primarily 
the eujoyability of social, as opposed to uoa-socLal, pleasant activities. 

Comparl?ioris of Pleasure Quesij_ onnalre scores b^jtwuon t he clinic and classroom 
samples 

As predicted, the PQ total scores of the overweight women and men in the 
clinic sample were significant ly lower than those of the v;omen and men in the 
normativu sample. Table 'i presents the Means, .standard deviations, and statis- 
tics for these comparisons. It should be lUJted tliat tliis analysis confounds 
PQ differences due to woigliL porceniage difiurciicos between the clinic and 
classroom samples, with PQ dUferuncus due to the "treatment"* vs. "classroom" 
context . 

Relat ionship between t he fro (jucncy/enjoyab I iJJ-X ratings of pl easant activities 
and jier^UMialit y/cognit ive corr olaLes of ri^>ld d ieting tendencies 

Overfreight subjects and normal weight "restrained" subjects were pre- 
diiled to report fewer aetivities as enjoyable other than eating. Similarly, 
persons who overeat during periods of stress and report binge eating problems 
werci expe.:ted to obtain lower scores on the pleasure scales. For the class-^ 
ruoru, normative sample PQ total scores were not significantly correlated with 
Hiores on the Mood EaC Inj,; Si ale, the Bin.yc^ Scale, the Restraint Scale, or the 
>:<\\\ii\/i: Sell-lmap.e Scale, Partial oiu're 1 at Lonai analyses did reveal that, 
for tlie clinii' sample ot overw^ i^^lii subjects, PQ scores were sif^nif i caul iy 
t>o: iiLvely rorrelated with t im i lU' score-^ (i ,25, p<i.05, two-tailed test). 
Con I rv)l 1 In}', for hculy wei.;ht pc* i r e:u .iite- l:ie ei 'fin :;in'iui 1 iij: r.cro-oider eorrela- 
tiiii hi^tWi-en W:^ .scores iHuI [-iM.t iu .i)»e i^ver.ve i }:hl , ee.i t rol I i nj; for Ke-^traint 
>*w*rM'i'S, wjs :ioa-;n I j;n i f i e.uU (i • -.17, p^l.l^). 

A iiMit"; ot li i e rcn» li i r i ! , ra^'pwi.'.^ UMilti^ i- i . 'M i r. i ■ a an.ilysi'. (Nie el 

.9 
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al., 1975) were conducted to examino tht; ro.lutionship in the classroom sample 
between each of the personality/cognitive variables and the several subscales 
of the Pleasant Events Schedule. ^^.In each instance, a "dummy" variable to en- 
code for gtuidfir classification wlih entered into the hierarchical multiple re- 
gression equation on the first inclusion stop, since women had obtaine'd signi- 
ficantly higher scores than men on the Restraint: Scalt;, . the Mood Eating" Scale, 
the Negative Self-image Scalu, and the Bingo Scale. The PES subscales failed 
to account for significant proportions of the variance in mood eating, binge, 
and negative self-image scores. Tablc^A, however, shows the significant effects 
found when Restraint scores wore regressed on the predictor variables "gender" 
(tlie dummy variable), and the romposlte pruduc t ^scores on the PES (i.e., "SOCRFAB 
the frequency X cnjoyability interaction for socially related pleasures; "SNEGAB, 

9 

rhu frequency X enjoynbility interaction for non-socially related pleasures). 

2 

Ihv iC v.iiuc for this rc;'.»-et;.s i on equation wa.s .29 (p^:.001), adjusted for sample 
siiio and number of prudictors. Approximatoly 4Z of the variance in Restraint 
smres was accounted for by tlie product scorL? for socially related pleasant activi 
tics (SOCRI-AB) , while the product :ic.ore fur non-socialiy related pleasant acti- 
vities (SNI-XuUJ) accounioil foi about ')J;<x^'f tiie explainable variance in the cri- 
tc'rit)n, EKamination of tlic statrdardizcd "lU'ta" weifihts (Table 4) reveals that 
socially related pleasuri-.s Wi re ]"'.'• y\'.i-.i.velv related to restraint tendencies 
(st andard i>;ed Beta = Jt'-)) , while non-socially related pleasures were tu^jatj^velj/ 
related to Restiaint scores (s i andai d i /.ed I'u'ia -.3J). Tliis finding was con- 
trary to predic:tion. (Restrain: wan predirted lo ne};atlvely related lu 
ar.ount of .social re i n f on.-epieii t vihtained.) However, tlii;; finding is consirf- 
t<>nt with tlu? sip,niflcant positive ciu-re 1 at I on otviirved between restraint 
tetidini:les and i'Q scores tor tlie rlinie sample of ovrrwei jjlit subject;:. Ke- 
• all that the l'i> scale api-eai:. ;u ncs 1. 1 ••■ a iii.'asure el the 1' i-eouenrv/enjoy- 
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ability of socially related pleasant activities (see Table 2). 
Rclationahip between fregueiicy/enloyabi lity ratln5^,a of pleasant activities 
and subsequent weight fluctuations ^ ' ' 

The final prediction^, to be tested in the classroom sample, was that ^ ' 
subjects who reported higli* frequency and high eivjoyabllity of pleasant events 
in their lives would be less susceptible to weight i;ain under conditions of 
life change stresses. We made a preliminary test of this prediction by per- 
forming a series of hierarchical, stepwise multiple regression analyses, con- 
trolling for the contribution of gender, since women lost significantly more 
wight than did men during the one month period subsequent to completion of 
the questionnaires. Table 5 provides descriptive statistics for these re- 
iircsslpns. None .of the PES scales contributed significant variance to tjie 
weight change criterion, . • 

The major finding of tliis study was iliat overweight students in a be- 
havioral weight control program reported less enjoyment of plesant activities 
than did nomial weight classroom control subjects. • Coupled with the earlier 
finding (Setty,1979) of a sLgnificiant correlation between Pleasure Question- 
naire s»:oros at the start oC treatment and overall weight loss percentage 
at follow-up, this result suggests that building coping resources through 
iPi-orporat ing a variety and abundance of pleasurable activities into the life 
stylo could represent a pruml.sing means of primary prevention for stress re- 
latt.'d overeating and weight regain. 

I'nt'ort unate ly , however, ciespite the tU' turmi nat ion tliat the Pleasure 
truest ionnaire has .satisfactory reliabiUty and validity for an experimental 
inii t rumi'Ut » neither this nc'a^:ure not the more, w*.* I 1 -known Pleasant Events 
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Schedule ^;calos predicted weight change in t\\ii classroom sample of mostly 
normal weight students. Although the rolationsl^p between the frequency/en- 
Joyability ratings of socially related pleasures and resjtjrictive dieting ten- 
dencies attained statistical significance l^n both samples, this correlation 
was opposite in sign to that predicted; Instead of showing a lo wer amount 
of pleasurable activiti€\s, /'restrained'* wSiiUjocts reported more* frequent and 
enjoy^ible socially related pleasures,, One* interpretatii)n of this finding 
is that the restrained normal weight person after all harbors "Dionysian'*- 
like tendencies which must bo- held in check through .continuous "vigilance 
over what is eaten. On the other hand> for the classroom sample, frequoncy/ 
enjoyability of non-soclally related pleasures was nceatively correlated with 
restraint. This finding sugjjests the interesting poss-ibll^ty t^hat non-social 
pleasant, activities moderate restrictive dieting concerns and weight preoc- 
cupation, \ • . . 
The mechanisms underlyuif^ the observed difference in reported pleasures 

between the ov^^rweight and normative samples. lemains unclear. The raethodo- 

J 

logical limi tai ions of ti)i.s study should hi* ackiiowledi'^cd ; the Pleasure 
Que:-^.tionna ire instrument used with the clinically overweight sami^le did not 
enable fine enoujh distinction • to be drawn among the types of reinforcing 
aciivitlos (e.g.» llie luu'inl v:>. '.lon-soc i .i I distinction). The prospoccive 
stuay of the rolat ionililp bvawv^-en f reiiuonoy/enjoyabiltty of plca:::ant ovonTft 
and woijjhi cnanjje n<:ec!s to lu? roplirated with a clinically ovenv'eight ^-nmplc, 
ovi^r a lonf^cr time period. U^f of the IMclmiiL ICvont.H Sohc'dule in f\jture 
troatment our.Lv)mt* siudit'S .sct»in:; wai'rani^'d. hi .uldition, the pioJicLivo 
utility of the Unpleasant Hvonts SriuuluU* ( I.v^w i nsiMin Ainonson , 1978) and the 
Daily lla'^slos f-calt* ((^^yiu: o |..i:>anis, V)V)) v\'\\v\\ Vc nssosscd. C^>.u,' .ind 
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Lflzarus (1979) have roporttHl preliminary analyses suggesting that pleasant 
events, or "uplifts," do not serve a stress-buf ferine function in amello- 
rating life streas. lUwi-ver, adding tlje "li.isiilos score" (i.e., irritation 
and frustration In daily activities) iiiipruvt-d the predictive validity between 

life change events and symptomatology. Both sets of measures could be utilized 

\ 

clinically in individualized stress-manageiucMit training to assist persons 
prone to strusw related overeat iu)^ to preiMri- for rljik situations and theru- 
by avoid relapse and. weight regatn. 
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I able I 

ThivS niiestlounalrtf uiil help you Ideiail'y var|uuH tUinga that yivc you 
pleasure. Please mark clu> iluMoi* that bi»Mt drsc rihi^v, iho ainouni of i)h'asiiri* each 
item listed gives you. Omit iho iLenu; tluu <\o no: apply to you. 

A li C D 

None Very Little? Much Very Much 
1, Watclilng Television _ 
Listening lo Radio 



'j, Lit^liMiing to l\ecords or 'lapes 
Playing Cards 

5. Doing Crossword Puzzles 

6. Reading Books or Magazines 

7. Dancing 

8. Sleeping; Late 
V, Shi^ppi njj; 

10. lluy iui; Ni'W CU^thes 

IK Buying Iviti'hen Appliances 

IJ. Hu> inj; RtcoriLs 

13. 'iel eplhMung a Friend Lo;w' In ^» latice 
1 4 . V I ,s i I i ny^ Fr iends 
13. Takiii}* a Relaxing lialhi^r Showi r 
!•>. ALtemliii^; IMays or Cour^rts 

17. AlLondiajL; JU^vies 

18. Atundiau' Spertinj> l*.v<.'uL^. (.'oo{- 

l)a ! 1 , basebal 1 , ba.sketba I 1 , 
hiH'key , etc.) 

l^i. CoJ I in-. 

l\ wl iiv.> 

IM . r> i i vi I i H)', 

SJ. Plaviiu' Teniiis 



/i. r.ii t i r i pa t i nj; in Team Spurt : (Inot- 
ball, baseball, ba>;k'* t l)a M , eli .) 

2**. Camj^ln^; 

25« Ti'avel iwy, 

.^'» . ' "ardeu i \\y, 

J 7 . I \ ■ » 1 1 r , i . u 1 t h 1 i ^ • t 
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MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
TABLE 2 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE.. Pleasure QuGStioniiciire total score 

SUMMARr TABLE 



<J i Lr 


V A D T A R 1 r 

ENTERED REMOVED 


cta 
r lU 

ENTER OR REMOVE 


SIGNIFICANCE 


MULTIPLE R 


R SQUARE 


R SQUARE / BETAS 
CHANGE \ 


OVERALL F 


1 


TB 


48.02462 


.000 


.44003 


.19363 


.19363 


L12 


48.02462 


2 


SOCRFB 


12.41296 


.001 


.49089 


.24097' 


.04735. 


-.60 


31.58904 




SOCRK 


5.21647 


.023 


.51035 


.26046 


.01948 


.45 


23.24440 




T 
1 


3.00187 


.085 


.52111 


.27156 


.01110 


-.22 


18.36002 




O n L. ^1 M D 


1.99177 


.160 - 


.52810 


.27889 


.00733 


.60 


15.16032 


c 




1 . 94780 


.164 


.53481 


.28602 


.00713 


-.44 


13.01933 


/ 


sr;£GA 


.28749 


.592 


.53579 


.28707 


.00106 


■ -.16 


11.15972 




TAB 


.61714 


.433 


.53791 


.28935 


.00227 


-.17 


9.82262 


0 




.15894 


.691 


.53846 


.28993 


.00059 


-.15 


8.71083 



Adjusted R"^ -- .25 



.TB: Enjoyability of Pleasant Activities (General factor, corrected for social desirability) 

SOCRFAB: Product Score for Frequency X Enjoyability of Socially Pleasant Activities 

SOCRF: frequency of Socially Pleasant Activities 

llrr.n ^/^quency of Pleasant Activities (General factor, corrected for social desirability response set) 

SilEGAB: Product Score for Frequency X Enjoyability of Non-social Pleasant Activities 

S.NCGA: Frequency of Non-Social Pleasant Activities 

Product Score for Frequency X Enjoyability of Pleasant Activities (General factor, corrected for response biy 

SNEGB: enjoyability of Non-social Pleasant Activities * 

;OCRFB: enjoyability of Socially Pieasnat Activities 



.VARIABLE 



NUMBER 
or CASES 



MEAN 



Pleasure qucFtionnaire total scores 



GROUP 1 OVWGT. 85 
GROUP 2 NORM. 125 



44.9176 
51.4560 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



10.019 
9.118 



VARIABLE 



NUMBER 
OF CASES 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



Pleasure questionnaire total scores 



GROUP 1 OVWGT. 11 
GROUP 2 NORM. 61 



41.9091 
51.7541 



10.895 
12.044 
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TABLE 3 

WOMEN 



MEN 




POOLED VARIANCE ESTIMATE 

T DEGREES OF 2-Vll 

VALUE FREEDOM PROB. 

-4.90 208 .000 



POOLED VARIANCE ESTIMATE 

■ T V DEGREES OF 2-TAIL 
VALU£ FREEDOM PROB. 

-2.53 70 .014 



22 
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TABLE 4 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE.. Restraint scale total scores 



SUMMARY TABLE 



STEP 
1 


VARIABLE 

ENTERED REMOVED 
SEX • 


F TO 
ENTER OR REMOVE 
13.89039 


S.IGNIFICANCE 
.000 


MULTIPLE R 
.37478 


R SQUARE 
.14046 


R SQUARE / BETAS 
CHANGE 

.14046 .35 


OVERALL F 
13.89039 


•2 


SUCRFAB 


3.75388 


.056 


.42110 


.17732 


.03686 


.49 


9.05297 


. 3 


SNEGAC 


5.45651 

If- 


.022 


.47766 


.22816 * 


.05084 


. »jo 


8.17843 


4 


t;-b 


.00415 

s. 


.949 


.47770 


.22820 


. 00004 


-.04 


/6. 06127 


5 


PRtWGT 


12.98807 


.001 


.57867 


.33485 


. 10665 


.33 


8.15554 



Adjusted P. ^ ,29 



Key 



SOCRFAB: Product score for Frequency X Enjoyability of Socially Pleasant Activities 

SNEGAB: Product score for Frequency X Enjoyability of No^n-social Pleasant Activities 

TAB: Product score for Frequency X Enjoyability of Pleasant Activities (General factor, corrected for social desirabil i tv) 

PKEWGT: Initial Excess Weight Percentage 
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MULTIPLE REGRESSION ■ 
TABLE 5 

DEPEiNUENT VARIABLE.. NFP - Net weight change one month subsequent to. study. 



STEP 
1 


VARIABLE 
ENTERED REMOVED 
•SEX 


F TO 
EJ^TER OR REMOVE 


SIGNIFICANCE 
.014 


MULTIPLE R 

o 

.30585 


u 


LCU 


3.58395 


.063 


.37927 


3 


br;L iAB 


1.22485 


.273 


.40121 


4 


TB 


1.06084 


.307 


.41928 


5 


ki>roT 


.53490 


.467 


.42815 


r 

0 


SOCRFAB 


.03695 


.848 ■ 


.42878 


7 


PREWGT 


9.41964 


.003 


.54897 



R SQUARE 
.09354 
.14385 
.16097 
.17579 
.18332 
.18385 
.30137 



R SQUARE / BETAS 
.CHANGE 
.09354 



.09030 
.01713 
.01482 
.00753 
.00053 
.11752 



-.42 
.17 

-.25 
.16 
.22 

-.07 

-.36 



OVERALL F 

6.39819 

5.12440 

3.83714 

3.14598 

2.60393 

2.14007 

3.45096 



LCU: Total Score on Life Events Srale 

TAB^^^^' PrndnrJ Frequency X Enjoyability of Non-Social Pleasant Activities 
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